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Critical Shortage of Ministers 


| ee a survey in 1951, the Department of 
Public Relations of the National Council of 
Churches estimated that there were 15,000 unfilled 
pulpits in Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches 
in the United States at that time. There was no 
clear indication as to how many of these pulpits 
could support or really required a full time ministry. 
But evidence from various denominations demon- 
strates that the supply of available ministers is seri- 
ously deficient in comparison with the effective 
demand for their services. 

Official Methodist figures indicate that approxi- 
mately 1,000 additional ministers will be needed each 
year in the immediate future, and a drive for 10,000 
additional ministers has been launched accordingly. 
A study of ten years ago by Professor Murray 
Leiffer revealed that membership in Methodist 
churches in the United States had virtually doubled 
during the twentieth century, but that the number of 
active ministers was smaller than at any time since 
1900, with a net decline of approximately 4,000 
since 1910. 

Comparable figures might be given for other 
Protestant denominations. A recent General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church was in- 
formed that membership in Episcopal churches has 
more than doubled during the first half of this 
century, but the number of clergymen is approxi- 
mately at the level of fifty years ago. At the time 
of this report, in 1948, there were approximately 
600 vacant ministerial posts, with salaries and build- 
ings adequate to support full time incumbents. 

Two years ago the Disciples of Christ reported a 
shortage of 3,000 ministers, and the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., revealed that it had 2,000 parishes 
without leadership. While churches have been going 
without pastors, the need for chaplains in the armed 
services has likewise been chronic for several years 
and there have been periodic campaigns, without 
marked success, to relieve the situation. 

Nor is the serious shortage of ministers confined 
to Protestant denominations or to the United States. 
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Roman Catholic spokesmen point out that the num- 
ber of priests in the United States has doubled in 
the last twenty years, but that at least 3,000 addition- 
al priests are needed to stock existing parishes ade- 
quately. The general situation in the churches of 
Great Britain is even worse than that in the United 
States: British Congregationalists reported recently, 
for example, that they have only 1,395 full time 
ministers to serve 3,129 churches. 

A great many factors must be taken into account 
for adequate explanation of the present situation in 
the churches of the United States. Most important, 
perhaps, is the simple fact that Protestant church 
membership has grown by approximately fifty per- 
cent in the last dozen years, with a ratio of increase 
twice that of the general population. While the 
average size of local congregations has been rising 
significantly, the net increase in the number of local 
churches has nevertheless been about forty percent 
during the same period. 

Enrollment in the theological seminaries has by 
no means kept pace with the increase in church mem- 
bership and in the number of local churches. Ac- 
cording to a careful study by the national head- 
quarters of the Selective Service System, enrollment 
had been increasing at the rate of three or four 
percent per year just before the second World War. 
Despite the military exemptions granted to theologi- 
cal students, this rate of increase declined to an 
average rate of one percent per year during the 
four war years. Enrollment went up by one-third in 
the first two post-war years and an additional one- 
fourth in the next three; between 1945 and 1950, 
most seminaries were filled and many were over- 
crowded. There was much discussion at that time 
about the remarkable influx of young men and 
women into the ministry, and various reasons were 
ascribed. 

It now appears that the sudden increase in semi- 


nary enrollment in the postwar years is not likely 


to proceed at the same rate. Enrollment remains 
high, but the rate of increase each year is now lower 





than in the period just before the second World 
War. In institutions affiliated with the American 
Association of Theological Schools, enrollment in 
1952-53 was almost exactly the same, all told, as in 
the previous year. The total enrollment in semi- 
naries, and especially in Protestant institutions, has 
gone up very considerably in the last dozen years, 
but it has not kept pace with new needs for minis- 
terial leadership, and it appears now to have reached 
a rather stable level. 

Other recent developments have undoubtedly 
added to the competition for existing ministerial 
resources. Certain non-parish ministries have ex- 
panded greatly in their demand for trained and 
ordained personnel, and the number of ministers 
employed as associates, directors of religious educa- 
tion, denominational executives, staff members of 
councils of churches, chaplains in colleges and other 
institutions, and the like is at an all time high. 

The vigorous competition for available manpower 
since the beginning of the Korean war has also un- 
doubtedly diverted into other fields a great many 
young men who might otherwise have entered the 
ministry. Strenuous efforts backed by legal power 
have been made to maintain a large military estab- 
lishment. The vast expansion of business and indus- 
try has created a larger number of attractive jobs 
than ever before. To complicate the situation, the 
number of men and women now in their early twen- 
ties is comparatively low because of the low birth 
rate during the depression years. It is notorious that 
college seniors are tempted each spring with offers 
that would have seemed incredible to graduates of 
fifteen years ago. 

While an occasional person may been deterred 
from entering the ministry because of apprehension 
over anticipated salary and security levels, the total 
number lost on account of material considerations 
has probably been very small. Young men and women 
who were heavily concerned about financial compen- 
sation probably would not give serious consideration 
to the ministry in any event. As a matter of fact, 
recent studies indicate that ministerial salaries, while 
by no means munificent, have very nearly kept pace 
with the increase in cost of living during the last 
dozen years. (For data, see Yearbook of American 
Churches, 1953, pages 287-293.) A study of the 
recent graduates of one theological seminary revealed 
that they went out to an average initial salary of 
$3,368 — a figure higher than the average for social 
workers in the nation. There is some evidence that 
income available for personal disposal during the 
first decade of a professional career is higher for 





ministers than for doctors and lawyers, though the 
latter professions far outstrip the ministry in their 
ultimate financial income. 

It is evident that the crisis in ministerial supply 
will deepen steadily unless systematic and strenuous 
efforts at recruitment are launched. Several denomi- 
nations have intensified their efforts in this direction 
during the last decade, and the National Council of 
Churches functioned effectively in this area for a 
time. Seminaries vary a great deal in their policies 
and programs for recruitment. In the large, the pic- 
ture is one of haphazard and rather spasmodic ef- 
forts at all levels. 

It is well established that young men and women 
enter the ministry in most instances only when the 
profession has been commended to them strongly 
by pastors, parents, and teachers. Most make their 
initial decision before they have completed high 
school, and studies under the direction of Professor 
Ralph Felton indicate that the influence of the pastor 
is most often responsible. The responsibility for 
perpetuating the profession they regard as highest 
of all is a sobering one for pastors. It lays its claims 
no less strenuously on all Christians who have in- 
fluential relations with young people. 

a FF. 


Bible Breaks Records for Bestsellers 


The Revised Standard Version of the Bible has broken 
all sales records in the book publishing business since 
its historic publication one year ago, and still remains 
on the nation’s bestseller book lists after 48 consecutive 
weeks. By selling close to 2,500,000 copies during the 
past 12 months, the Revised Bible has achieved a record 
sales figure for all time unequaled by any other book in 
U. S. publishing history—fiction or non-fiction. 

Commemorating the first anniversary of the author- 
ized Protestant version of the Bible, William R. McCul- 
ley, president of Thomas Nelson and Sons, pointed out 
that if the two-and-a-half million Revised Bibles sold 
were placed side by side, they would fill a bookshelf 
60 miles long. Thomas Nelson and Sons published the 
book. 

Mr. McCulley noted also that the initial print order 
last year for 1,100,000 copies was the largest ever 
placed for a full-size hard-cover book by a commercial 
publishing house. He said these copies were sold quick- 
ly in advance of actual publication—another unprece- 
dented first edition sales record not even remotely ap- 
proached by any single book in American publishing 
history. 


Author In This Issue 


Charles West has recently returned from Europe 
where for several years he worked as a Fraternal Work- 
er of the World Council of Churches. 
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Challenge from the East: Joseph Hromadka 


CHARLES WEST 


O NAME among contemporary Christian think- 

ers arouses more mixed emotions than the 
name of the Czech theologian Joseph Hromadka. 
Personal friend and companion in thought of many 
of the greatest western Christian minds, he speaks 
to us today from across the Iron Curtain as an apolo- 
gist for the Communist revolution in his own coun- 
try. He has accepted that revolution as the judgment 
of history on bourgeois civilization. He sees in it 
the rough, sometimes cruel and unjust, but always 
inevitable uprising of a new class to fill the vacuum 
created by the moral and spiritual decay of the old. 
He speaks of a time of rebuilding for Czechoslo- 
vakia. But the poignancy of Hromadka’s case is that 
he still speaks to Christians in the Western world 
in language which attacks their conscience, the same 
language which he used before the Iron Curtain 
arose. He stands, a Christian brother, as accuser 
of the West, and pronounces its doom, naming the 
Communists as its executors. We cannot write off 
this judgment as the work of a psychopath. It speaks 
too clearly in the words of faith from the heart of 
a fellow Christian. It is constructed of ideas which 
have determined Christian prophetic thought and 
action throughout the churches in our generation: 
crisis theology, radical Christian critique of capital- 
ism and of the bourgeois spirit, burning sense of 
justice, and the importance of historical decision 
under God. It is for this reason that Hromadka 
should be allowed to ask questions with which we 
must wrestle. Of all the Christian spokesmen who 
have inwardly accepted the Communist order of 
society, he is best qualified to make us understand 
this concern. 

One dominant note sounds in everything which 
Hromadka has written in the last few years—the 
note of total historical crisis, of revolution, and of 
the Lord of History, the Saviour Christ behind and 
in the events. In 1943 while still in the United 
States he wrote: “How difficult it is to read and 
to grasp the essential issue of the Theology of Crisis! 
—And yet all becomes clearer and more relevant if 
we realize that a sinister earthquake is shaking the 
foundation of our civilization: Man has lost all 
sense of the Truth; the human soul has become con- 
fused as to what is the ultimate authority to which 
we owe unqualified allegiance. The present world 
war manifests in an unparalleled way the destruction 
of the (certainly imperfect, yet real) unity on which 
the community of the civilized nations has rested.— 
We are living on the ruins of the world, both morally 
and politically. Unless we understand this state of 
affairs, we cannot help groping and stumbling at 
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noonday as in the night. All is literally at stake. No 
one single norm and element of our civilization can 
possibly be taken for granted. 

We cannot go back. We cannot save civilization 
by conservative caution or by reactionary devices. 
We cannot impose our abstract formulas and blue- 
prints on the events of current history. Behind the 
history, the Risen Lord is doing His work.” 

The keynote of Hromadka’s thinking, which is 
here sounded, runs through all his utterances. Our 
western civilization is in crisis. The nature of the 
crisis is that its moral and spiritual unity, on which 
its political and cultural unity rested, has crumbled. 
We no longer recognize a common authority in God. 
We no longer adhere to a common view of Truth 
or of its importance. The great dominating ideas of 
the bourgeois era which were new and dynamic a 
century ago—those of a “free, autonomous, self- 
determining humanity” — have become dead and 
powerless. The Communists are united, well disci- 
plined, inwardly and outwardly. The non-Com- 
munists are not united in their conviction and faith, 
and without a common program. They have no 
dynamic power with which to take hold of the flux 
of events and form them anew. In this situation the 
world is in revolution. The classes which have been 
oppressed have become conscious and are rising up 
and taking over power — the proletariat and the 
masses. This comes as a judgment on the bourgeois 
world, especially in Czechoslovakia, from whose 
experience Hromadka speaks. 

“We have erected various philosophical historical 
systems and have not understood real History. We 
have joyfully greeted the fascist currents in various 
lands. We Christians considered our national culture 
as definite and normative. Now, however, the mo- 
ment for us Czechs has come in which we must deal 
with real History. History itself has grasped us 
and taken possession of us.” 

But Hromadka’s basic concern is not Communism. 
He is concerned that Christians cease mixing their 
Christian faith with futile longings for an era which 
has come under the judgment of God, and that they 
learn first of all to affirm Jesus Christ in the new 
order in which God has placed them, to recognize 
God’s mercy there, and the opportunities which it 
gives them for new witness and service. The Word 
of God, which Hromadka is concerned to proclaim, 
separates him fundamentally from those liberal theo- 
logians who have sought a synthesis between Chris- 
tian and Communist theory. The roots of his theolo- 
gy are in the heritage of the Czech Reformation, and 
the crisis theology of Karl Barth. From the for- 








mer comes his faith in the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
over all powers on earth, and his instrumental 
view of the Church, as servant of this Lordship. 
From Barth comes his sense of the total crisis in 
which human life stands when God speaks to man, 
in which he found a theological interpretation of the 
crisis in western civilization reflected in the thought 
of men like Dostoievky and Thomas Massaryk, and 
in the events of our time. In this total crisis relative 
degrees of human goodness, relative values in social 
life, are revealed in God’s total judgment on them. 
Sut this judgment itself is only revealed in the 
“Yes” which God speaks to man in Christ’s cross 
and resurrection—a “yes” which we may take up in 
every human situation, serving and bearing witness 
to Christ in and through all the social catastrophes 
and new orders of history, and seeing the hand of 
God within them. 


Therefore the Church of Jesus Christ cannot rely 
upon any earthly social order. It cannot “be at 
home under any political regime nor under any social 
and economic order.” “By her inner structure she 
transcends all and fits in no form of any political 
and cultural life. Let us remind ourselves very 
emphatically that the Church is a flock which Jesus 
Christ gathers from all over the world that he may 
use it for his purposes. This basic characteristic is 
exactly what gives the Church her inner freedom, 
security, and supremacy. She is not afraid of any- 
thing. She does not complain and despair when old 
orders are disintegrating, when the thrones are col- 
lapsing and a new society is being born with difficult 
birthpangs. She does not complain and she is not 
afraid when something unexpected takes place, when 
horizons are covered with clouds and the earth 
quakes. She marches quietly and courageously to- 
ward the heavenly Jerusalem.” 

This does not mean however that the Church is 
indifferent or neutral in questions of social order 
and justice, where the rights and welfare of human 
beings are involved. It does not mean that her “yes” 
to Christ implies a “yes” to any system, to any offi- 
cial ideology, or to everything that goes on.” But 
the Church, precisely because it lives in the presence 
of its Lord, “has a peculiar mission: to go down, 
to the very abyss, where men commit clumsy blunders 
and make inescapable personal decisions, this is 
exactly where the prophets and apostles have sent 
her. The Lord of holiness, justice and mercy has 
descended from the heaven of heavens into the dark- 
est valley of human corruption and sin, and has 
broken the bondage of guilt and death exactly where 
the power of godlessness and destructive evil seemed 
to triumph invincibly over Christ and his kingdom.” 

The Church must understand and stand with the 
oppressed masses, in order to bring the Gospel to 
them. She must recognize and rejoice in the judg- 


ments of history, out of her sovereign freedom, and 
must act in the light of them. Out of this theology 
and this view of historical development comes 
Hromadka’s analysis of the Communist revolution 
in his country and in the world, and its relation to 
the task of the Christian Church. The present revo- 
lution is, to him, unavoidable. It is the historic mis- 
sion of the Communists to be the instrument of 
socialization, of the reconstruction of society, whose 
foundations have rotted away. “New classes took 
over the leadership of this reconstruction and they 
built according to new plans. — We should look at 
the new effort from the perspective of all historical 
and world occurrence; we should understand what 
is going on that is basically necessary, legitimate, 
and useful for large masses of people.” 


The new classes do not respond to our sense of 
values. The liberal era is gone, with its freedom 
“to believe whatever you want to.” The reconstruc- 
tion of today demands first of all an integrating 
principle, an order which incorporates the will of 
the masses of people for social justice and libera- 
tion. In their struggling forward towards this new 
cultural integration, the classes which now rule 
history, and their leaders the Communists, do many 
cruel and unjust things. But we as Christians must 
have the perception to see through the temporary 
cruelties and injustices which occur, to the funda- 
mental trend of events. This historical mission, 
claims Hromadka, determines the nature of Com- 
munism itself. “Communism is partly an heir of the 
age-long craving for social justice and equality. 
Partly a child of the errors, blindness and greediness 
of bourgeois society.” “Communism reflects, in a 
very secularized form, in spite of its materialism 
and dictatorship, the Christian longing for the fel- 
lowship of full and responsible love.” Communism 
is not in principle an absolutist or totalitarian philoso- 
phy. Its government may at the moment take this 
form. But its thinking is instrumental, its “atheism 
is, in large measure, rather a tool and weapon of an 
anti-bourgeois or anti-feudal political propaganda 
than a distinctive faith or metaphysic.” Its driving 
force is “an engrossing, fascinating idea of a society 
in which men will be free of all external greed, 
mammon and material tyranny, and in which a fel- 
lowship of real human beings in mutual sympathy, 
love and goodwill would be established.” 

At the moment, to be sure, Communism in Russia 
and elsewhere is dictatorial, and bound to an ideology 
which every Christian must regard as inadequate. 
Its theory of the state and of perfection in the class- 
less society is false, although the classless society is 
a valid intra-historical goal. The concentration of 
power which we see in the leaders of Russia may 
tempt them to world domination and catastrophe. 
The philosophy of historical materialism denying all 
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norms beyond the process of history itself, may 
break down self-control and conscience, leaving the 
world prey to animal passions. The revolutionary 
tradition and Marxist materialism can doubtfully 
protect human freedom or appreciate human person- 
ality. Their methods of dealing with minorities and 
adversaries sometimes disturb many honest men. The 
Christian even in the new society must raise his 
prophetic voice in warning. But against all these 
disadvantages he must recognize the tremendous 
progress in all fields which is being made. He must 
see the motifs and aspirations which are also at 
work in this Communist world and make it basically 
a hopeful one, the beginning of a time of reconstruc- 
tion. In Russia we see a tremendous development 
of literacy, of culture, of knowledge in all fields 
which includes the minority nations in the Soviet 
Union as well. Constructive optimism is the rule— 
over-critical or pessimistic voices are frowned upon. 
In Czechoslovakia the nation is “on the threshold 
of a new era.” The Churches are offered officially 
a part in the reconstruction of this new era, through 
the new church laws. Everything depends on an 
atmosphere of trust and goodwill, of cooperation 
on common tasks, being built up within the frame- 
work of these laws. 


In this situation the Church, according to Hromad- 
ka, is called first to repentance and self-examination. 
How many of our confessional and theological dif- 
ferences are really due to our love of tradition, our 
“social or cultural self-protection.” “There exists a 
static orthodoxy as a trench or as a Maginot line of 
political fear, of social anxiety, and conservatism.” 
How easily have we identified our faith with a decay- 
ing social order, and hid from ourselves by this 
means, its decay? The Church must first free itself 
of dependence on the world and love from the gift 
of its Lord. 

Secondly, the Church is called to “penetrate 
through the haze of all kinds of unpleasant and un- 
fortunate events that accompany the changes in 
order to be able to help the new aspirations and 
purify them of human faults.” “But precisely here, 
it is necessary to keep in mind that our protests must 
grow out of our obedience and reverence towards the 
Lord and not out of our opposition to the necessary, 
morally justified, economic and political changes.” 
The Church must speak the truth as it is in Jesus 
Christ, and must point out what needs to be cor- 
rected. She must be quick to help the victims of 
injustice, to intercede with the government for in- 
dividuals who suffer unfairly, and to exercise broth- 
erly love toward all. But she must recognize her 
responsibility also for the new government which 
God has brought into history, and seek to support 
it in its legitimate aims. She must not demand an 
irresponsible freedom which might interfere with 
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the attempt to build a socialist society. She must 
seek first the truth which alone gives freedom 
meaning. 

There is, to be sure, a moment when the Church 
must say an absolute “No.” “. . . if someone tries 
to lead her away from God’s authority and to sub- 
ject her to a human authority. The Church accepts 
the social reconstruction even if many others of her 
members look upon it with antagonism. But the 
Church is not mute, especially when she sees in- 
justices done wilfully, when human dignity is mali- 
ciously trampled upon, when people seat themselves 
upon the throne of God. Whenever the authority 
of the living God and the validity of His word are 
questioned, the Church, and especially the Church of 
the Reformation, has to speak clearly and definitely ; 
she cannot and must not talk indistinctly and 
vaguely.” 

For this great “No” the Church must save her 
strength, and must purify her position, in order that 
it not be mistaken. But her primary work is her 
“Yes,” to Christ who called the needy in high and 
low position to himself. It is to serve all people, 
to have “honest conversation with the Gentiles,” to 
“be the transforming power and keep the new social- 
istic and Communistic order free from spiritual stag- 
nation and impotence.” 

Hromadka includes also in his writing, a place for 
western non-Communist society. “Jet me repeat over 
and over again: all Europeans, eastern not less than 
western, would be terribly impoverished, intellectual- 
ly, morally, and politically, if the “West” should 
break down under its own weariness, exhaustion and 
lack of vision.” Many of the values and achievements 
of the West, are missing in the Communist world. 
But the fear is that the West will stagnate in anti- 
Communism, in a stratified society bound to old 
privileges and injustices, to formal concepts of free- 
dom, and will not succeed in organizing a new order 
of social justice and equal opportunity. Therefore 
the West must examine itself spiritually in the light 
of the dynamic of its own transitions—its great phil- 
osophers, and its Christian heritage. Here it must 
find not only freedom, but social security, organic 
fellowship, and “a deep faith, warm conviction, and 
an ardent hope,” out of which will come new plan- 
ning and strength to face and form the future. This 
faith is not Christian faith. It is faith in the sub- 
stance of the best in the heritage of western civiliza- 
tion, dynamically conceived and not bound to vested 
interests, which Hromadka is calling western Chris- 
tians to recapture. He is not satisfied that the west 
has succeeded in the post-war years. His criteria 
have tended to become certain political acts, as seen 
from the perspective of the Communist ideology 
which rules in his country: opposition to the inclu- 
sion of “democratic” China in the UNO, the “‘remili- 








tarising” of (west) Germany, and several other 
points are for him indices of the continuation of the 
spiritual disease in the west which he has all along 
condemned. In the self-criticism of the west, and 
in Christian statements on it he finds largely pious 
phrases which do not press to action, either in the 
sense of surrendering to Communist claims (as in 
the Korean war, and the Stockholm Peace Appeal) 
or in the sense of creating a social revolution in the 
west. 

The voice of Josef Hromadka is a voice from 
across the Iron Curtain in a spiritual as well as 
geographical sense. He has chosen a side. Despite 
his plea that he may be mistaken, and that the choice 
is a relative one made in Christian freedom, his 
mind has been determined by that choice. 

We probably cannot expect understanding or the 
give and take of conversation on the political level 
as long as the atmosphere in Czechoslovakia remains 
as thick as it is. We probably cannot expect more 
objective social analysis of either West or East 
although the most amateur social scientists could 
demolish the structure of Hromadka’s argument 
as presented above. Certain areas of reality are not 
present to his mind — the scope of Communist in- 
justice, the totality of ideological pressure with its 
total distortion of the truth, the trend and perversion 
of Communist power, and so on. Christian friends 
in the West will never be quite sure how much of 
a given utterance is strategic, how much is self- 
deception, how much misinformation, and how much 
the free opinion of a brother which we must answer 
in the same spirit. In all this Hromadka is spiritual- 
ly separated from the West, along with all the other 
Christians for whom he speaks. He brings an im- 
precise, idealistic mind to the whole situation in 
which he now finds himself. His condemnation of 
the West is based primarily on its loss of inner 
coherence, of a driving sense of purpose informing 
its culture and giving force to its political instru- 
ments. Yet as a follower of Barth he should be the 
first to condemn any such inner unity, should it 
appear, as the most dangerous form of idolatry. He 
has learned from Karl Marx that formal, liberal 
freedom is a cover for bourgeois interest and is 
historically doomed, yet he condemns it not because 
it was a merely apparent freedom (as did Marx) 
covering wage slavery, but because it was too real 
a freedom and dissolved all organic unity and com- 
mon spirit. His acceptance of that which is success- 
ful and powerful in history, in organizing society, 
smacks almost of Nietzsche at times. He mixes 
uncritically moral cohesion, common spirit, social 
justice and political power. He assumes that a clear 
ideology, a definite program and plan is in politics 
a virtue, and experimental openness a vice. And 
finally he identifies the Communist revolution with 


the mass revolution bringing a new class to the top 
in society. From this fact he draws some of his 
greatest hope, but it is the most questionable of his 
opinions. 

But the questions which he has raised remain with 
us. Where is the spiritual health and weakness in 
our western society? Where is the historical judg- 
ment of God operating? What spirits motivate our 
political decisions in fact, and to what extent do we 
fool ourselves about this? How far is the Church 
genuinely free of social determinism? How much 
de we Christians really depend on this world which 
we propose to defend against Communism? What 
understanding of Communism would be more Chris- 
tian than that which Hromadka gives us? What of 
the revelation of our time? What of political power, 
historical trends, and Christian responsibility toward 
them ? 


We do our fellow Christians across the Iron 
Curtain the greatest service not when we continue 
the political argument on the level of policy decisions, 
but when we take the questions which they put to 
our faith and its guidance of our social thinking 
with seriousness as questions put to us also by God. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Leslie Cooke Writes About 
Ecumenical Loyalty 


EPS — “Implications of Ecumenical Loyalty” by 
Dr. Leslie E. Cooke, Secretary of the Congregation- 
al Union of England and Wales and a member of 
the World Council Executive Committee, is the lead ar- 
ticle in the current issue of The Ecumenical Review 
(vol. 5, No. 4). Dr. Cooke points out that the certainty 
that “in the Ecumenical Movement God has both given 
of Himself and called us to new adventures of service” 
is not qualified by the assertion, also true, that we are 
entering a critical period in the life of the movement. 
His diagnosis, he says, is not so much for the “self- 
appointed gadflies” as for “those serious-minded folk 

. who are disappointed in the Councils of Churches 
because they have expected too much from them and 
because they did not inform themselves realistically of 
the limitations inherent in a council. A council cannot 
do more than its constituent members permit it to do. 
It may point the way, it cannot without a mandate take 
action.” Dr. Cooke also has a word for those who expect 
not too much, but too little, of church councils, and also 
for those who “would exploit the ecumenical movement 
... (for the) parading of denominational interests un- 
der the banner of ecumenism.” Reviewing then not only 
concrete accomplishments, but changed attitudes, which 
should be credited to the ecumenical movement, Dr. 
Cooke concludes: “These Councils of Churches, so long 
as they are true to their purpose, will always testify to 
what has been achieved and also will always point the 
way to a deeper unity. They will fall only when we the 
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members become content with them and cease to pray 
and labor for their supersession.” 

Another featured article in this issue of The Ecumeni- 
cal Review is by Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, who helped 
formulate the first Advisory Committee’s report on the 
theme of the Second Assembly. The title expresses his 
conviction: “Hope Needs Faith and Love.” Other arti- 
cles are “The Relevance of Eschatology for Social Eth- 
ics” by Professor Heinz-Dietrich Wendland, of Kiel, 
Germany ; and “Intercommunion at Lund” by Professor 
Daniel Day Williams of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Reviewing this most difficult of ecumenical problems, 
Dr. Williams perceives a “call to all churches at this 
time to do something which we have never done before, 
to declare that in spite of our historic divisions a new 
situation has been created among us in which Christ 
himself calls us to take up a new position with respect 
to the sacraments of his grace.” In “An Anglican Com- 
ment,” the Bishop of Derby (following Canon Hodg- 
son) makes complementary suggestions. Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer, Director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bos- 
sey, Switzerland, in “A Solitary Ecumenical Prophet,” 
outlines the position of the great Dutch theologian of 
Holland (1829-1905), as set forth in his brochure “The 
Oneness of the Church.” 


“Utter Disregard of the American 
Tradition of Fair Play” 


Recent actions of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in accusing persons now dead of 
Communist affiliations were decried by the National 
Council of Churches last week as “reprehensible” and 
“in utter disregard of the American tradition of fair 
play.” A resolution adopted by the Council’s policy- 
making General Board, Sept. 16, in New York, noted 
that two accused persons are “dead and unable even 
to comment, much less to defend themselves.” The reso- 
lution was offered on behalf of the Council’s Committee 
on the Maintenance of American Freedom. 

The House Un-American Activities Committee re- 
cently made public charges that the late Rabbis Stephen 
S. Wise and Judah L. Magnes had been among a num- 
ber of clergymen who had followed the Communist “party 
line.” The Committee said the two men had been 
named by Benjamin Gitlow, who had joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1919 and was ousted as general secretary 
in 1929, 


The National Council statement cited “this repre- 
hensible act” as another example of the abuse of the 
Congressional investigative process. Rabbis Wise and 
Magnes, the resolution declared, “were revered not 
only by their co-religionists but by millions of other 
Americans familiar with their records, their real passion 
for social justice and their significant contribution to 
the national welfare.” 


The National Council Committee on the Maintenance 
of American Freedom, headed by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, was authorized last March by the General 
Board to watch developments threatening the spirit of 
liberty. The committee is composed of 15 clerical and 
lay leaders of the Council’s 30 constituent communions. 
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“Coordinating and Strengthening 
Christian Youth Work in America” 


The Student Volunteer Movement, 67-year-old nation- 
al youth organization, last week was formally welcomed 
into the family of the National Council of Churches. At 
a meeting of the National Council’s policy-making Gen- 
eral Board, Sept. 16, in New York, Dr. Raymond 
McLain hailed the merger of the SVM, which recruits 
college students for life service in Christian missions, 
as “an important milestone in coordinating and strength- 
ening Christian youth work in America.” The Student 
Volunteer Movement is the 13th interdenominational 
agency to become identified with the National Council. 

At the same time Dr. McLain, director of the Coun- 
cil’s department of Christian higher education, noted 
that the United Student Christian Council recently took 
affirmative action to effect a close working relationship 
with the National Council. This will relate thousands 
of college and university students on virtually every 
American campus with the cooperative movement 
through the Council’s new department of campus Chris- 
tian life. Dr. McLain observed that the action of the 
United Student Christian Council “provides an oppor- 
tunity for all of the organized student Christian move- 
ments in America to move towards being one movement 
and to find a more united expresssion of their inter- 
ests through this new relationship with the Christian 
churches of America.” 

The United Student Christian Council incorporates 
14 constituent members, and involves thousands of 
young people in Christian programs on nearly every 
campus in America. 


Church World Service Relief Shipments 
Up More Than 72% Over 1952 


Response from American church people through 
Church World Service to the need of distressed people 
overseas has resulted in the shipment abroad of over 
13,000,000 pounds of food, medicines, clothing and other 
relief materials during the first eight months of 1953. 
This represents an increase of more than 72% over 
similar CWS relief materials shipped during the corre- 
sponding period of 1952. Minimum dollar value of the 
1953 shipments thus far is nearly $4,000,000. 

Reporting to the Executive Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Church World Service, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Dr. Wynn C. 
Fairfield, CWS Executive Director, said that a sub- 
stantial portion of the increase in aid to disaster victims 
had been made possible by the gratifying response of 
the churches to the Government’s offer of surplus prod- 
ucts for free distribution by volunteer agencies to the 
needy in foreign lands. 

Almost half of a consignment of 18,582,000 pounds 
of surplus milk, accepted by Church World Service from 
the Government this summer on behalf of the coopera- 
tive agency’s thirty-six member communions, has already 
been shipped to hunger-stricken countries overseas, 
largely through the Port of Milwaukee. Movement of 
the surplus commodities has been undertaken, in part, 
by special contributions from denominations and indi- 
viduals. 
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Citing both the CWS Service Centers and the Chris- 
tian Rural Overseas Program (CROP) state committees, 
Dr. Fairfield added that the close cooperation between 
these groups and the CWS offices in New York City 
made possible immediate action wherever disaster emer- 
gencies have arisen. When devastating floods struck 
Holland and Japan and earthquakes rocked the Ionian 
Islands of Greece, he pointed out, supplies of food and 
clothing and medicines were rushed to the emergency 
areas. 

Clothing shipped from CWS centers to date this year 
has totaled 2,238,254 pounds, just slightly less than the 
amount delivered during the entire twelve months of 
last year, Dr. Fairfield said. CROP contributors are 
currently collecting wheat and rice for the flooded areas 
in India, and also are continuing to respond to the 
plight of refugees in Berlin, who are still flowing steadily 
into the West German sector. 

A major portion of the relief program, Dr. Fairfield 
pointed out, is provided by the contributed clothing 
drives in the churches, by funds provided through the 
One Great Hour of Sharing appeal for overseas relief 
and other denominational efforts, gifts from individual 
supporters, and through commodity contributions to 
CROP. 


Thus far in 1953, material aid has been distributed in 
eighteen areas including Austria, Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Italy, Trieste, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, Leba- 
non, Okinawa, India and Pakistan. 

In addition to the relief shipments made directly 
through Church World Service on behalf of its mem- 
ber denominations, CWS has serviced a total of 2,294,- 
721 pounds of supplies, valued at $1,343,866, for 
denominational boards and other agencies during the 
eight-month period. 


Martin to Go to Korea and Japan 


NCC—Bishop William C. Martin of Dallas, Texas, 
president of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., will take Christmas greetings to 
American troops in Japan and Korea from the 35,000,- 
000 church members represented in the National Council. 

Bishop Martin, also president of the Council of 
Bishops of the Methodist Church, made the announce- 
ment of his forthcoming trip after a visit to the White 
House Thursday, Oct. 1. He advised President Eisen- 
hower of his plans for a month’s trip as the spiritual 
emissary of the National Council, federation of 30 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches. 

He will fly (via Pan American) to Japan, leaving 
Los Angeles December 16, and will return, also by 
commercial plane, January 13. In arranging his trip, 
Bishop Martin said the National Council had had the 
fullest cooperation of the U. S. Army and the Chief of 
Chaplains Board, representing the Army, Navy and 
Air Forces. Chaplain (Maj. Gen.) Ivan L. Bennett, 
Chief of Chaplains for the Army, now on a visit to 
Korea, is helping to arrange Bishop Martin’s schedule. 


Bishop Martin is planning to confer with national 
leaders as well as representatives of the churches in 
Japan and Korea, and to learn first hand the missionary 
and relief work of the American churches. In both 
countries he will speak in churches, visit the schools 
and call on those in orphanages and hospitals. 


An overseas veteran of the first world war, Bishop 
Martin said he is looking forward especially to visiting 
and worshipping with American troops and _ their 
chaplains who will be away from their homes at 
Christmas-time. On Christmas day Bishop Martin, who 
served as a sergeant in the medical corps, hopes to be 
with the 8th Army and to conduct several services. 


Bishop Martin was elected president of the National 
Council last December to succeed Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and in April became president of the Council 
of Bishops of the Methodist Church. He is a resident 
of Dallas, Texas, where he administers the 1,200 Method- 
ist churches of the Dallas-Fort Worth episcopal area. 

He was born in Randolph, Tenn., July 28, 1893, was 
educated at Hendrix College, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and at United Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. He held pastorates in Houston, Port Arthur, 
Texas, and Little Rock, Arkansas. He was pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, Dallas, when elected a 
bishop in 1938 by the former Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 
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